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A Study of Mahmoud Darwish’s “Identity Card” as a Resistance Poem 

Abstract 

This paper is an attempt to read the various elements of resistance in Mahmoud 
Darwish’s “Identity Card”, a poem translated the original “Bitaqat Hawiyyah” by the poet 
from his collection Leaves of Olives (1964). It focuses on how the poet combines personal 
memories with collective experiences to foreground the overlooked and supressed history of 
the Arab Palestinians by the marginalising forces of the Israeli invaders. The poet’s bold and 
proud declarations of his Arab ancestry and identity, as well as his community’s intimate 
bond with their land are also looked at as instances of resistance within the poem. 

Resistance literature or Resistance Writing is comprehensively defined as, “a 
particular category of literature that emerged significantly as part of the organised national 
liberation struggles and resistance movements in Africa, Latin America and the Middle East” 
(Harlow 17). Indeed the rather prolonged and undeniably violent Arab- Israelite conflict 
witnessed the emergence of several poetic voices, particularly from occupied Palestine, 
articulating the plight and rage of the Arab Palestinians who were left without their homes 
and identity. Without doubt, the voice that rang out the loudest and travelled the farthest 
belonged to Mahmoud Darwish. Sensitive, rebellious and powerful, his poems are 
particularly noted for their proficiency in capturing the perspective of the displaced Arab 
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Palestinians and rebelling against the subordination they faced from the Israeli invaders. This 
paper aims to look at Darwish’s “Identity Card” as a poem of resistance through an analysis 
of the various aspects of the poem. 

It is no surprise that for someone who believed every beautiful poem to be an act of 
resistance, poetry was a tool and a weapon as effective as a gun. One of the most famous 
contributions by Palestine’s poet of resistance is “Identity Card” translated from “Bitaqat 
Hawiyyah” from the collection Leaves of Olives (1964). Though several critics hesitate in 
conclusively calling it a resistance poem, claiming that it makes the poem seem far too 
militant, it is rather obvious that resistance is the primary motive behind the poem. In fact, 
analysis of the various aspects of the poem will inevitably point to the same. 

Though numerous works addressed the Arab- Israelite conflict, many of them were 
historical discourses of the Israeli colonisers which justified their infiltration into Palestine. In 
Culture and Imperialism, Edward Said says that resistance literature, “far from being merely 
a reaction to imperialism, is an alternative way of conceiving human history” (216). 

Darwish’s “Identity Card” serves as an alternate history by emphasising the hardships, 
emotions and lives of the Palestinians, particularly the perspective of the ‘present absentees’- 
the internal refugees of the war of 1948 who were denied ownership of their land by the 
Israeli government. In this sense, by functioning as a ‘history from below’ which draws 
attention to the atrocities they went through, the poem becomes similar to a testimonio- a 
genre of literature that is yet again an act of resistance. Like a testimonio, the poem depicts 
the everyday struggle of a Palestinian Arab who is “[ejmployed with fellow workers at a 
quarry” (line 9) and who anguishes over his inability to “get [his children] bread/ Garments 
and books” (lines 11-2). 

In his essay, “Subaltern Voices and Perspectives: The Poetry of Mahmoud Darwish”, 
Balraj Dhillon points out that one of the techniques Darwish employs to create an alternate 
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discourse for the subaltern is the use of memories. He says, “memory speaks to the 
voicelessness of the oppressed; however the poem gives them that voice” (52). Memory as a 
form of resistance is usually considered particular to Darwish’s autobiographical poem 
“Cactus Fever” where he describes his experience of fleeing from Palestine during the assault 
of 1948. However, it can be applied to “Identity Card” since the personal ‘I’, which gives an 
autobiographical element to it and indicates an individual’s memory of being a present 
absentee, also represents the collective experience and memory of the entire group of Arab 
Palestinians. For instance, the fruitless labour of the poet persona, his undying sense of 
dignity despite his plight as seen in, “I do not supplicate charity at your doors/ Nor do I 
belittle myself at the footsteps of you chamber” (lines 14- 15), and his anger at having his 
orchards and land “stolen” (line 39) are emotions and memories common to the entire 
community. In this manner, the T works simultaneously at the personal and collective levels. 
This collective quality of the ‘I” is a popular feature of resistance literature. 

Since one of the main problems the subaltern face as a result of the oppressive 
marginalisation to the realm of the ‘other’ is an identity crisis, Harlow’s statement that 
identity is an important theme in Resistance literature is befitting. (17). Darwish , through the 
poem, fights against the erasure of identity furnished upon the present absentees by the Israel 
State through a fervent assertion of their identity. The use of Arabic to render this poem is by 
itself an assertion of the Arabic identity. An outright declaration of this identity and a demand 
for a legitimate recognition and acknowledgement of this identity is seen through the refrain 
“Write down!/ I am an Arab” (lines 1-2). At the same time, the refrain, “I have name without 
a title” (line 19) and the line, “And my identity number is fifty thousand” (line 3) mark out 
their individuality and hence resists the normalising title of present absentees bestowed upon 
them. The use of ‘Arab’ instead of ‘Arab Palestinian’ in the first instance may lead one to 
wonder if Darwish is prioritising the Arab identity over the Palestinian identity. However, 
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Arab and Palestinian are not mutually exclusive terms. Darwish’s usage of ‘Arab’ is purely 
because the 1948 Arabs came to be universally known as Palestinians only during the 1980s, 
two decades after the poem was published (Ginsberg 2015). 

In “Identity Card”, Darwish also applies a less explicit assertion of the Arab 
Palestinian identity through the poet persona’s proud declaration of his lineage. The poet 
persona says, 

My father... descends from the family of the plow 
Not from a privileged class 
And my grandfather... was a farmer 
Neither well-bred, nor well-bom! 

Teaches me the pride of the sun 
Before teaching me to read (lines 27-32) 

Here, the persona’s pride in his ancestry and the knowledge that his forefathers passed on to 
him is evident. By placing his lineage, and that of his community’s, on a pedestal, he 
foregrounds their identity. Also, the honour and self-satisfaction in these lines, as well as in, 
“And my house is like a watchman’s hut/ Made of branches and cane” (lines 33-34), indicates 
his subversion of the negativity associated with the Oriental. In Orientalism, Edward Said 
comments, “Orientalism is fundamentally a political doctrine willed over the Orient..., [and] 
which elided the Orient’s difference with its weakness” (204). Darwish’s unapologetic 
depiction of the Arabs’ ‘different’ lives, which are deemed primitive and uncouth by the 
West, makes it a source of their strength and unique identity as opposed to the West’s 
association of it as their (the Orient’s) weakness. Said mentions the literature of Arab poets 
and novelists, which depict experiences and values that exude their identity as individuals 
while sharing a commonality, as a solution to Orientalism (291). Darwish, through his use of 
the personal pronoun ‘I’ and depiction of specific instances, opposes Orientalism. 
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Another significant manner in which Darwish asserts the identity of the subaltern in 
question, is through their intrinsic connection with the land that they were removed from. The 
land that the Israelites occupied and the one from which the Palestinians were expelled is of 
great religious significance to both the groups, as it was the land promised to the favourite 
child and heir of Abraham which to the Jews was Isaac and to the Arabs was Ishmael. The 
lines, “My roots/ Were entrenched before the birth of time/ And before the opening of the 
eras” (lines 22-24), clearly place the Arabs as the inhabitants of the land long before the Jews 
could claim it. The references to the Palestinian’s close involvement with nature, through 
agriculture- the primary means for their livelihood and the importance they attach to learning 
about the elements of nature as indicated in, “Teaches me the pride of the sun/ Before 
teaching me to read” (lines 31-32), intensify their identity as the rightful tenants and natives 
of occupied Palestine. 

“Identity Card” can be considered a piece of resistance writing also through the 
predominant tone of rage and frustration. The questions posed at the end of each stanza such 
as, “Will you be angry?” (line 6) and “Are you satisfied with my status?” (line 35), are clear 
indications of the oppressed Arab Palestinians’ fury and dismay at being treated without 
respect in their own homeland. These are questions asked in irritation and do not really 
expect an answer. Towards the final stanza, it can be seen that the poet persona anger reaches 
its peak such that he finally distinguishes between the Jews and the Arabs in, “I do not hate 
people/ Nor do I encroach” (lines 48-49), which until then were expressed through the 
binaries “You” and “I”. More importantly, the tone of resistance is seen at the most 
concentrated stage in this stanza when it is voiced as a threat, 

But if I become hungry 

The usurper’s flesh will be my food 


Beware... 
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Beware... 

Of my hunger 

And my anger! (lines 50-55) 

This tone of warning, combined with the commanding tone in “Write it down!” (line 1) 
indicate that through the poet persona the Arab Palestinians find the voice to resist the 
infiltration of the Israelite government into their lands. 

Resistance in “Identity Card” is thus projected by Mahmoud Darwish through various 
elements, ranging from the collective implication of the personal pronoun ‘I’ and the 
assertion of identity to the creation of an alternative history using collective memory and the 
tone of rebellion and rage. Through these aspects Darwish, himself an Arab Palestine forced 
to live as an internal refugee, imparts an audible and clear voice to his maltreated community 
and effectively inverts Gayatri Chakravarty Spivak’s claim that the subaltern cannot speak 
but can only be spoken for. Through this poem, Darwish makes it crystal clear: the subaltern 


can and will speak. 
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